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A SELF-EFFACED PHILANTHROPIST: 
CORNELIUS HEENEY, 1754-1848 

In these days of "Foundations" and "Libraries" such a 
title as a self-effaced philanthropist seems a positive contradic- 
tion. It must be used however in making the record of Corne- 
lius Heeney, a layman whose name constantly recurs during the 
formative period of the Church in New York and Brooklyn in 
the closing years of the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries. It is only when the details of almost every 
movement there for the spread of the Faith during this period 
are gone over that the ubiquity of his energies and the lavish- 
ness of his generosity and charity can in a measure be realized. 
Yet how few in the now great city know anything about him; 
how few ever heard his name with any sense of realizing what 
it means in the history of pioneer days in Catholic New York? 
However, any general and eager curiosity about our Catholic 
history is not something over which we can boast at much length; 
and besides, as the lamented Dr. Herbermann wrote in the 
Catholic Historical Review for October, 1916 (p. 306), "many 
of our Catholic histories read partly like pages of a ledger and 
partly like catalogues of bishops and priests." The layman, 
outside a few stock historic figures, is conspicuously absent. 
Cornelius Heeney could survey the foundations of the Church 
in Greater New York today and with justice paraphrase Sir 
Christopher Wren's famous epitaph. In establishing the Brook- 
lyn Benevolent Society he effaced his own personality, but put 
himself in the front rank of practical philanthropists. 

He was a curious type of the apostolic Celt who has carried 
the Cross to the utmost confines of the known world. Born in 
King's County, Ireland, in 1754, the first thirty years of his life 
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were spent in his native land. A relative, who was in business 
in Dublin, gave him a good mercantile education, so that he was 
well equipped to make his way in America when he determined 
to follow his father to the New World in 1784. After a perilous 
voyage he landed penniless at Philadelphia, where a Quaker 
named Mead gave him employment. He tarried there only a 
few months, and then went to New York. Here another Quaker, 
a shipping merchant and trader named William Backhaus, en- 
gaged him as accountant and bookkeeper in his store which was 
located at No. 40 Little Dock, now Water Street. In this 
store he had as a fellow-employe John Jacob Astor, then a porter 
and salesman, and subsequently the founder of the family of 
multi-millionaires of our own time. The William Backhaus 
Astor of local fame was named after the proprietor of the Little 
Dock Street store, who retired from business in 1797 and, going 
back to England to end his days, left his business to his two em- 
ployes Heeney and Astor. 

Their dealings were mainly in trading furs and skins, but the 
partnership only lasted for a short time. When they separated 
Astor retained the old Backhaus store and Heeney opened an- 
other in the same line, at No. 82 Water Street. He was a shrewd, 
cautious merchant, well knowing the value of money, and he 
soon acquired a competence. In those days of moderate ideas 
as to wealth, as he was a bachelor, his personal outlay was a 
trifle of his income, for which he seemed to have no other use 
than to further the interests of the Church and to answer the 
pleas of charity. St. Peter's, the first congregation in New 
York, it will be remembered, was organized in 1785 and Mr. 
Heeney was therefore one of the few assisting in this connection. 
Father Farmer, S.J., after a visit to New York early in 1785, 
wrote to Dr. Carroll: "The congregation there seems to me to 
be yet in a poor situation and under many difficulties. Father 
Whelan, since getting faculties, had only twenty odd communi- 
cants," 1 and tradition says Heeney was among these "twenty 
odd." At all events, as the congregation gradually took shape 
and form, he became one of its leaders and was elected a trustee, 
a position of special importance in those days. For some time, 



1 Bayley, History of the Church in New York, p. 57. 
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he served as treasurer of the congregation. The trustees were 
elected by the pew-holders, the Protestant idea of church mem- 
bership and pew-holding being interchangeable obtained also 
through ignorance and the effect of environment among the early 
Catholic congregations. 

St. Peter's is one of the few Catholic congregations in the 
country that have archives of any comparative antiquity and 
the subject of pews frequently crops up in the records of its 
early years. At a meeting of the trustees, held on April 24, 
1789, among the measures adopted was: 

That a committee consisting of Mr. Silva and Mr. Stoughton be ap- 
pointed to procure a plan from Mr. Thomas Ogilvie, the carpenter, for 
the erecting of from forty to fifty pews in the Church and to know his 
lowest terms of payment and length of credit, and report the same at 
their next meeting. 2 

Under date of May 24, 1793, the trustees, in a petition sent 
to Joseph de Jaudenes and Joseph Ignatius de Viar of Phila- 
delphia, in the hope that they would interest the King of Spain 
in "the particular exigencies of the Church," state that: 

The present urgencies of the Church consist in the want of funds to 
defray the expenses of making of an altar and pulpit, pews, galleries 
and other indispensable conveniences. 

At the trustees' meeting on June 1, 1789, it was agreed to 
select four of their number who in rotation were, two and two, 
to take up the collection every Sunday. 

And the two trustees whose number and order it may happen to be 
for the Sunday collection may sit in the seat set apart for, and called the 
trustees' pew, and that not more than three of the trustees shall sit in the 
said pew at any time. 

Pews and pewholders were the essential factors according to 
the ideals of the times, in the progress of the congregation, to 
which on April 16, 1794, was formally issued this notice: 

The Trustees of St. Peter's Church having determined to make Sale 
of the Pews of said Church, have appointed the 21st day of this Month 
[April] being Easter Monday for that purpose: The Sale to begin at 
XI o'clock, and in order to avoid all causes of jealousy and distinction 



2 Jose Roiz Silva was the Portuguese Consul, and Thomas Stoughton the Spanish 
official representative then resident in New York. 
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and complaint, for the time to come, have (in Vestry assembled) adopted 
the following rules and regulations, Viz. : 

I. No preference to be given to any person whatever, but each Pew 
to be disposed of to the highest Purchaser, as agreed upon on the day of 
sale, and an annual rent to be paid for each Pew. 

II. The rent of each Pew to be paid quarterly, that is to say every 
three months. 

III. That every person put in possession of a Pew, in said Church, 
shall in future be deemed the right owner, and have his or her name en- 
tered in the Church Book. 

IV. That on all future occasions, the subscribers shall be equally en- 
titled to the preferences of any vacant Pews. 

V. That no person, not being a subscriber, shall get a vacant Pew, 
whilst a subscriber, or his or her heirs, wanting a Pew shall apply for 
it. 

VI. That the highest subscriber, at all times, wanting a Pew, or 
willing to exchange his Pew, shall have the preference of a vacant Pew. 

VII. That no person shall be allowed to sell or give his or her Pew, 
to any friend or stranger, but it shall descend in right only to such rela- 
tion; as would be his or her heir at law, provided such heir belong to said 
Church. 

VIII. That every Pew vacated for three years, without a lawful claim- 
cut., shall be the property of such person, who gets it by his subscription, 
but if the former owner should return, such person shall be entitled to the 
first vacant Pew. 

IX. That any person that shall be known to let his Pew, or any part 
thereof for more than the just value, according to the yearly rent shall 
be dispossessed of it, or fined as a trafficker in the Church, the fine to be 
given to the Poor. 

X. That every person who shall neglect to pay the rent of his Pew for 
six months after it becomes due, shall be dispossessed and the Pew given 
to another. 

Later a warning to all who neglected to assume their status 
of formal membership was promulgated in this fashion : 

PUBLIC NOTICE 

To all whom it may concern: Whereas the exegencies of this Church 
require the absolute assistance of each and every member belonging 
thereto in order to support said Church and defray the weighty expenses 
which are daily incurred, and whereas with concern we see the supine 
neglect in many of the members thereof in subscribing to its relief, 
We the Trustees of said Church, with the advice and approbation of the 
Rev. Pastor thereof, do declare and make known to all whom it may con- 
cern, that no person after the date hereof shall be entitled to a place in 
our Burial Ground, who is not found to be, as the Law prescribes, regis- 
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tered in the Church Books as a stated member of said Church, and a 
yearly subscriber of Four Dollars, which subscription is to be paid each 
and every quarter into the hands of the Collector of the Church. 

Signed on behalf of the Trustees, 
William O'Bbien, Pastor. 
New York, 
Jan. 6, 1796. 

Of course Cornelius Heeney sat in a prominent pew, as was 
fitting for a man of his social and commercial standing. It was 
a coign of vantage whence he surveyed his fellow-worshippers 
and it led to a friendship with a young Austrian that in a meas- 
ure influenced this young man's life. This young man was 
John George Gottsberger, who arrived in New York in 1801, 
and attended Mass at St. Peter's. One Sunday, he said in tell- 
ing the story to his son, who in turn related it to me: "A little 
old man came up to me in St. Peter's and said, 'Young man, I've 
observed you hearing Mass here regularly and I wish you'd 
come and sit in my pew.'" The invitation was accepted and 
an intimacy began that prompted Heeney to take the young 
man to live with him in his bachelor apartments over the store 
in Water Street. Another friend who shared its shelter was 
Francis Cooper, a Philadelphian of good old Catholic stock whose 
name is to be found among those foremost in early New York's 
Catholic activities. Cooper was one of the first of the Faith to 
hold public office in New York, and served as a member of the 
State legislature in 1807, 1808, 1809, 1815 and 1826. It was 
when he was elected in 1806 that an obnoxious anti-Catholic 
oath of office was finally wiped off the statute books so that he 
could take his seat in the Assembly. The trustees of St. Peter's 
presented the petition to the legislature that brought about 
this reform. Mr. Heeney also took an active part in politics 
and as a Democrat served five terms in the Assembly, following 
Mr. Cooper from 1818 to 1822. As a patriotic Irishman he 
joined with Thomas Addis Emmet and the other exiles of the '98 
rebellion to defeat the effort of Rufus King to be chosen United 
States Senator from New York. King, during the United 
Irishmen episode, was our Minister to England, and in that 
capacity by his own diplomatic objections tried to prevent 
Emmet and his fellow-prisoners in Fort George from coming to 
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the United States, thus keeping them in Fort George as political 
prisoners for a considerable period beyond the time set for their 
release. They retaliated by blocking his election as Senator 
from New York. 

Cooper and Heeney were the first Catholics to hold elective 
offices in New York and the first Catholic members of the legis- 
lature. Cooper during his stay in New York appears to have 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of his ecclesiastical superiors 
and to have shown himself in every way worthy of their friend- 
ship. His letters to his parents in Philadelphia, reproduced in 
the American Historical Society's Records in 1900, give interest- 
ing sidelights on New York during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

When Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., was sent in 1807, by 
Bishop Carroll, to cure the troubles of the discordant Church in 
New York, he found a zealous assistant in Cornelius Heeney. 
"This parish," Father Kohlmann wrote, on March 24, 1809, 
"comprises 16,000 Catholics, so neglected in all respects that it 
goes beyond conception." One of his projects for the reform 
was to build a new church in what was then the outskirts of the 
upper eastern section of the city, and Old St. Patrick's, the 
former Cathedral, was the result. "Mr. Andrew Morris, Mr. 
Matthew Reid and Mr. Cornelius Heeney were among the chief 
contributors, as appears from Father Kohlmann's subscription 
book in my possession." 3 The site was a cemetery ground be- 
longing to St. Peter's Church and the territory about it was 
still farmland and woods. In addition to the generous amounts 
he had subscribed to the building fund of the new church, Mr. 
Heeney gave $18,000 and a plot of ground in 1812 for an orphan 
asylum opposite St. Patrick's at the corner of Prince Street. 
Later, he added an adjoining plot. He built the free parish 
school for girls, gave a lot to enlarge the graveyard, and made 
other gifts of money and property to St. Peter's and St. Patrick's 
that amounted in all to about $60,000 — an immense sum in 
those days. 

In the cause of Catholic education he was especially zealous. 
The oldest free school in New York is that belonging to St. 



5 Bayley, op. cil., p. 74. 
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Peter's parish, which was opened in accordance with these 
resolutions passed by the trustees on March 30, 1800: 

Resolved, That a free school for the education of children be and is 
hereby established, and that a proper master be chosen to superintend 
said school. 

Secondly, That Messrs. Morris, Neylon, Heeney and the Rev. Dr. 
O'Brien be and are hereby charged for the due and immediate execution 
of the same. 4 

When Father Kohlmann, S.J., began the New York Literary 
Institution, the city's first Catholic College, the title of the man- 
sion and grounds in the then village of Elgin (now Fifth Avenue, 
50th and 51st Streets, and occupied by St. Patrick's Cathedral), 
which he purchased for that purpose, was taken for him by 
Cornelius Heeney and Andrew Morris on March 6, 1810, the 
consideration paid for the property being $11,000. They held 
it until May 21, 1821, when the college project having been aban- 
doned they sold it to Denis Doyle for $2,000 above a mortgage 
held by the Eagle Fire Insurance Company. Doyle used the 
place for a road hotel (it was on what was called the Middle 
Road) until 1828, when the mortgage was foreclosed, and the 
property sold by Court order to Francis Cooper who bought it 
in for $5,550 in behalf of the trustees of St. Patrick's and St. 
Peter's Churches to whom he conveyed it on January 30, 1829. 
They wanted it for a new cemetery, old St. Patrick's graveyard 
having filled up. All these data are from the officially recorded 
real estate transfers in the public register's office and effectively 
dispose of the oft-repeated fable that the city made a gift to 
the Church of the now so valuable Fifth Avenue site of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. 

The father of John McCloskey, the first American Cardinal, 
died in 1820, at his residence in Murray Street, New York, to 
which he had moved from Brooklyn some time previously. Mr. 
Heeney was made the boy's guardian. Cardinal Farley, in his 
Life of Cardinal McCloskey, relates how, after an arrangement to 
send the boy to Georgetown College had fallen through, he was 
called out of Brady's school, one day in the summer of 1822 and 
rushed in quite a state of trepidation to the little frame house, 



4 The first city public school was not opened until May 19, 1806. 
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then the Orphan Asylum in Prince Street. Here he found him- 
self in the presence of a clergyman who, he soon learned, was 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, president of Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmits- 
burg, then on a vacation tour. "Here's the boy," said a familiar 
voice. It was Mr. Cornelius Heeney, his guardian, who spoke. 
The whole affair had been settled by the good mother and Mr. 
Heeney that he should repair at once to Mount St. Mary's College 
without consulting the principal party concerned. 

Mr. Heeney was also instrumental in having Mother Seton 
assign three of the Emmitsburg Community, Sisters Rose White, 
Cecelia O'Conway and Felicite Brady, in June, 1817, to found 
a house in New York. In the letter which their spiritual Direc- 
tor, Father John Dubois, wrote to Bishop Connolly in regard to 
this project he says: "We shall be too happy to have such men 
as Messrs. Fox, Cooper and Heeney, or either of them, to ac- 
company our Sisters to New York." After the Sisters had 
been at work for some time in New York, in their first charge, 
the Orphan Asylum, they turned their attention to the demand 
for teachers for the large number of Catholic girls whose parents 
were willing and anxious to give them a sound Catholic educa- 
tion. Hence we find in the Truth Teller for July 30, 1830 a 
circular signed by the rector of St. Peter's, the Rev. Dr. John 
Power, V.G., announcing that "three of the Sisters of Charity 
have arrived from Emmitsburg to open a Pay School in this 
city for the instruction of females," and that the patrons of the 
school were Denis McCarthy, Francis Cooper and Cornelius 
Heeney. The circular reads : 

The Roman Catholics of New York have now an opportunity of giv- 
ing their children an education both ornamental and useful, and what 
is by far more important of bringing them up in the discipline and correc- 
tion of the Lord. To this it is hoped, they will not be indifferent, now that 
so favorable an opportunity presents itself. If it is of acknowledged 
moment that parents should engage in these duties which concern the 
temporal use and welfare of their offspring; if it is encumbent on them 
to exert their best powers to prepare them for action on the great theatre 
of life; to enable them to adorn those spheres in which Providence may 
place them, should not the most animated zeal be indulged in fixing and 
giving life to every moral and religious principle? 

In moral and religious acquirements consist the chief dignity and hap- 
piness of man — deprive him of these and you make him ignorant of the 
true principles and grounds of rectitude and honor and dry up the purest 
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sources of human joy; you degrade him in the creation and render him an 
improper object for the future rewards of his Maker. To finish then 
the characters of their offspring— to complete the circle of their principle 
duties in their behalf, the patronage of the Catholics of this city is re- 
spectfully solicited for this new, and it is to be hoped highly successful, 
establishment. 

It was thus that the foundation was laid for the present 
secondary and higher educational system for Catholic women in 
New York and it is early evidence of that leadership New York 
has always maintained in the cause of sound Catholic education. 

Cornelius Heeney's name is to be found among the subscribers 
who enabled the first Catholic books, Pastorini's History of the 
Christian Church to be published, by Bernard Dornin, in New 
York, in 1807, Duffy's New Testament, Georgetown, in 1817, 
and Rev. Dr. John Power's New Testament, New York, in 1824. 
He also helped Denman and Pardow to establish the Truth 
Teller, the first Catholic paper, in April, 1825. No doubt he 
also aided his proteges, the Gottsbergers, to get out New York's 
first magazine for Catholic children which lasted from 1838 to 
1840, and had at one time 13,000 circulation. 

In the list of the early members of the New York Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Heeney's is the second Catholic name that 
appears (1804). Dominic Lynch's is the first. All others are 
those of North of Ireland Protestant merchants and professional 
men. It is an evidence of his social and commercial standing 
at that early date, and there is also testimony to his benevolent 
disposition in the fact that for years the society's roll includes 
him as one of its "Charity Committee." 

That part of New York's First Ward east of Broadway and 
below Wall Street was destroyed by a fire that broke out on 
December 16, 1835. In all 648 stores and property valued at 
$18,000,000 were destroyed. Heeney's establishment at 82 
Water Street was among the number. He did not rebuild it. 
His fortune in spite of his lavish gifts to charity was ample and 
he retired to live at his ease in a house and farm in Brooklyn 
on the heights overlooking the river which he had purchased 
for $7,500, in 1806. He had always been interested in the 
progress of his fellow Catholics in Brooklyn. The Catholic 
colony there began with the establishment of the Navy Yard 
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on that side of the East River in 1801. The first Mass was said 
for them in 1820 by the wandering Augustinian missionary, 
Father Philip Larisey. St. James' congregation was organized 
on January 1, 1823, and until this church, the first on Long 
Island, was ready for dedication on August 28, 1823, the people 
heard Mass in the "long room" of Dempsey's Blooming Grove 
Garden, a roadside hotel on the highway to Jamaica now Clinton 
and Fulton Streets, which property Cornelius Heeney owned. 
He offered to give land at what is now Court and Congress 
Streets for the first church, but the site was considered too 
remote. That in Jay Street where St. James' stands was taken. 
When Bishop Dubois' Seminary at Nyack was burned down in 
1833, Heeney offered this same land to the Bishop for a new 
Seminary, but wanted to make the gift contingent on certain 
conditions, and the Bishop finally refused it, although some of 
the building material had already been taken to the site. The 
ground was finally given by Heeney for St. Paul's Church, the 
second erected in Brooklyn, and for the Girls' Orphan Asylum 
and Industrial School that adjoin it. He reserved, however, a 
strip of the land immediately behind the west wall of the church 
and here he built a vault in which he is buried. Next to it, he 
gave a similar vault to his friend Madame Parmentier, the widow 
of Andre Parmentier, a Belgian engineer and horticulturalist 
who was one of the founders of St. James' Church. He con- 
veyed it by a formal deed that carried the right of way, ease- 
ments and all the other obligations of a real-estate transfer. It 
was legally recorded and remained in force until the death of 
Miss Rosine, the last Parmentier, a charming old lady, on Janu- 
ary 30, 1908. She and her sister Madame Bayer had devoted 
their lives and fortune to works of charity and the old vault was 
closed forever at Rosine's death and the ground willed to St. 
Paul's Church. 

Heeney's Brooklyn residence was a Mecca for those in need; 
few failed in their appeals to his generosity. Children and poor 
widows were the special objects of his care. In spite of his 
years and busy life he retained all the alertness and the shrewd- 
ness that had enabled him to prosper in his business career. In 
1845, he made up his mind to be his own executor, and to pro- 
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vide for the continuation of the benevolence that had been the 
predominant characteristic of most of the years of his long life. 
He therefore determined to establish what he called the Brooklyn 
Benevolent Society, which was really an incorporation of his 
estate. 

The charter, obtained by act of the legislature of the State 
of New York, passed May 10, 1845, and reads as follows: 

Section I. Cornelius Heeney, Francis Cooper, James Friel, Henry 
M. Patchen, and John George Gottsberger, together with the four other 
persons hereinafter named, that is to say: Noel I. Becar, William H. 
Peck, Peter Turner and Bartlett Smith, to whom shall be added, as ex- 
officio Trustees, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of New York, 
for the time being, and the Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, for the time 
being, making eleven persons in all, shall be the Trustees of the Charity 
hereinafter named, and that such other persons as shall be united with 
them, shall be the Associates of the said Charity, and that such Trustees 
and Associates are hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of 
"The Trustees and Associates of the Brooklyn Benevolent Society." 

2. The said Corporation may take and hold, by deed of gift, from 
Cornelius Heeney, the present owner thereof, the parcels of land in the 
City of Brooklyn, lying between Hicks, Columbia, Congress and Amity 
Streets, and may take and hold any further real and personal estate that 
said Cornelius Heeney may convey to it gratuitously or may bequeath 
or devise to it by his last will and testament. 

3. The one-fifth of the rents, issues and income of the said estate 
and of said Corporation shall be annually expended in supplying poor 
persons residing in Brooklyn aforesaid gratuitously with fuel during the 
winter; one-tenth thereof shall also be annually expended in gratuitously 
supplying poor children attending school in Brooklyn aforesaid with shoes 
and stockings or other articles of clothing absolutely necessary for their 
health and protection during that season of the year. The sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars out of said income shall be expended quarterly 
in the payment of a teacher of said poor children in spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic; and the whole clear surplus shall be applied 
solely to the support, maintenance and education of poor orphan children 
between the age of four and fourteen. 

The Associates are those who contribute dues of three dollars 
a year to the charity and they elect the board of trustees at the 
annual meeting. The only salaries to be paid are a "reason- 
able compensation" to the treasurer and the "Agent" who 
carries on the business of the society. In the By-Laws the ob- 
ject of the society is thus detailed : 
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It is understood and declared by the founder and donor of this Society, 
by His Honor, the Mayor, and other members at their first meeting, that 
the funds which it may be enabled to distribute are for the relief of Cath- 
olic poor and Catholic orphans; but this understanding and declaration 
are not meant to prohibit the Society from relieving poor persons with- 
out distinction, when either an excess of funds, or the urgency for relief 
may render it necessary and expedient. 

The first meeting of the Brooklyn Benevolent Society was 
held on August 6, 1845 and Bishop John Hughes presided. Be- 
sides Mr. Heeney there were present, Mayor T. G. Talmadge of 
Brooklyn, John G. Gottsberger, Bartlett Smith, James Friel, 
Peter Turner, and William H. Peck. Mayor Talmadge eulo- 
gized "the generous donor whose name shall be held in remem- 
brance by a grateful people," and Mr. Heeney explained that his 
idea of the charity was mainly that his Catholic fellow country- 
men and their families should be relieved from want, many of 
them on their arrival here being in absolute need of assistance. 
Bishop Hughes was elected president; James Friel, treasurer; 
William H. Peck, secretary; and Patrick Halegan, agent. Hale- 
gan was a sort of familiar who lived in the Brooklyn house with 
Mr. Heeney during the close of his life and exercised consider- 
able influence over him. The life trustees named were the 
Bishop of New York, the Mayor of Brooklyn, ex officio, Corne- 
lius Heeney, James Friel and W. H. Peck of Brooklyn; John 
George Gottsberger and Francis Cooper of New York; annual 
trustees, Peter Turner and N. J. Becar, Brooklyn; Bartlett 
Smith, New York. They received the formal deed transferring 
all Mr. Heeney's property to them on September 17, 1845. This 
property in time became part of the most attractive residential 
section of Brooklyn and has never been sold. The ground was 
leased for a term of twenty-one years and then built on. The 
renewals are made by three valuators, one chosen by the owner 
of the house, one by the Society and the third by these two. 
The income of the Society from these rents and investments has 
averaged from $15,000 to $25,000 a year. The cost of adminis- 
tration has been almost nominal, about two per cent, the rent 
going to charity as the charter directs. More than a million 
dollars have been distributed since the Society was organized. 
The coal and clothing is given through the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in the various parishes and the surplus in cash to the 
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orphans cared for by the "Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
Society" — the amount usually being from $13,090 to $15,000. 
The latest formal report of the Society is of interest in this 
connection. 

The Trustees of the Brooklyn Benevolent Society submit the following 
statement for the year ending February 28, 1918: 

Receipts 

Rentals $21,685.43 

Interest on deposits 1,234. 15 

Interest on bonds and mortgages 566 . 25 

Bank stock dividends 1,548 . 00 

Members' fees 6 . 00 

Balance from last year 3,739 .91 

Total $28,779.74 

Expenditures 

Support of orphan children $12,000. 00 

Coal for poor families 5,841 . 53 

Shoes and stockings for the poor 4,200. 17 

Teacher of poor children 250. 00 

Counsel fees 1,000. 00 

Salaries 1,250.00 

Taxes 181 .75 

Printing, stationery, gas, repairs 277 . 91 

Total $25,001.36 

March 1, 1918, balance 3,778.38 

Grand total $28,779.74 

Joseph F. McDonnell, Treasurer. 



The Auditing Committee has examined the accounts of Mr. Joseph F. Mc- 
Donnell, treasurer, and certify the same to be correct. 

Frank J. Heanet, 
Eugene F. O'Connor, 
Committee. 
Dated, Brooklyn, March 1, 1918. 

Since this report was filed an additional $5,000 was given to 
the Catholic Orphan Asylum Society, making a total of $17,000 
during the asylum's current fiscal year. Few, if any one, of the 
thousands who receive this annual bounty know how it came to 
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them, or even the name of the man to whose generosity they are 
indebted for it. 

Mr. Heeney continued to take an active interest in the work 
of the Society he thus created until a few weeks before his death. 
The last meeting he attended was held on March 27, 1848. He 
died on May 3 following. Three days later his funeral took 
place from St. Paul's Church with all the solemn pomp the Church 
ordains, after which he was buried in the vault he had built in 
the rear back of the sanctuary wall. 

Over the grave is set a tablet surmounted by a portrait bust, 
and bearing this epitaph : 

In memory of Cornelius Heeney who departed this life on the third day 
of May, 1848, in the 94tk year of his age. Born in the King's County, 
Ireland, he was a citizen of the United States from the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Throughout his life he was much respected for his many 
Christian virtues, and was distinguished as the friend of the widow and, 
orphan by his numerous acts of private benevolence and liberal gifts for 
the erection and support of institutions for their benefit; and at his death 
by the munificent bequest of an estate for their relief and comfort. Requies- 
cat in Pace. Erected by his executors, James Friel and Peter Turner, 
with the concurrence of the Brooklyn Benevolent Society of which he was 
the founder. 

No portrait of Mr. Heeney as far as is known was ever made 
during his lifetime. A death mask was taken and from this a 
bust carved for his monument. In a paper read by the Rev. 
John M. Kiely, at the meeting of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, on September 28, 1891, he said that from 
those who had known Mr. Heeney he learned that "he was about 
five feet nine inches in height, clean-shaven and pleasing rather 
than handsome of face. His forehead was a receding one and 
his head bald on top. His hair when long was confined behind 
his neck by a slight ribbon and fell over his coat collar, and to a 
stranger he would pass as an orthodox Quaker, even to the 
broad-brimmed hat and William Penn knee breeches." 

The Rev. D. A. Merrick, S.J., as a boy lived in a house in 
Brooklyn, built on Heeney property, and in his Recollections of 
an Old Fellow (Fordham Monthly, January, 1906) says: "The 
only gentleman I ever knew who wore a pigtail was Mr. Corne- 
lius Heeney." Mr. Frank Gottsberger, the son of Heeney's old 
protege, said of his father's patron: "I remember his old home in 
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Brooklyn well. It stood about where Amity Street is now, be- 
tween Hicks and Henry. At the west end was Mr. Heeney's 
sitting room where he received his visitors. He sat in a large 
arm-chair and it was customary for all visitors to salute him on 
entering the room, the ladies making a curtsey and the men and 
boys a bow. I remember the drilling I had to go through so 
that I could make a proper and polite bow. He was very par- 
ticular in this regard and if any of the boys failed to make a 
formal salutation on their arrival at the house he would take 
them to task about it when they appeared before him at their 
departure." 

He was strong-willed, self-opinionated, but not too cranky 
to get along with his fellows. His long tenure of office, as a 
trustee of St. Peter's Church in New York without getting into 
any serious complications with the pastors during a time when 
trusteeism in all its most obnoxious phases was rampant, seems 
to indicate that his charitable disposition extended beyond mere 
material donations. 

After his death the Brooklyn Benevolent Society had to 
defend its title to the trust he created through a series of vexati- 
ous law suits brought by alleged heirs. The famous jurist Charles 
O'Conor was the Society's legal champion and successfully de- 
feated these raids on its property, which during all the years has 
been safely and wisely administrated for the object this generous 
old man set it apart. He forgot himself when he gave it to 
charity, and the great community in which he spent so much of 
his long and busy life has forgotten him, though the good he did 
lives after him and yearly adds to the record that is imperishable 
for his eternal reward. 

Thomas F. Meehan, 
New York City. 



